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YOUTH’s COMPANION. 
—— — a 
Vor. I. BOSTON, APRIL 16, 1827. No. 1. 
PROSPECTUS a constant advocate, and we hope an efficient! | With these remarks we introduce the Youth's 
OF THE helper, of Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and | Cumpanion to our young friends and to their 


WOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The Editors of the Boston Recorder propose 
to publish a paper for the special use of 
Children and Youth, entitled Youth’s Com- 

yspanion; of which this sheet is intended as a 
specimen, both in respect to paper and type, 
_and also the general quality of the matter it 
will contain. ‘We have several reasons for 
making this proposal. We could about half 
fill the Recorder with interesting selections, 
adapted to our juvenile readers, from the vari- 
ous publications which we receive and peruse. 
Many of these are too valuable to be thrown 
by, and circulated no more; but we can by no 
means spare room to enlarge our Children’s 
and Youth’s Departments so as to admit one 
half of them. Yet they might be collected out 
of other publications, where they are embodied 

_ with other subjects, and placed together before 
the eye of the youthful reader. Another reason 

_ 1s, that the capacities of children, and the pe- 
culiar situation and duties of youth, réquite 
select and appropriate reading. And while 
adults have various periodical publications, 
which they consider highly valuable, the young- 
-£r part of the community seem to reguire that 
the same means be prepared for their gratifica- 
tion and improvement. If to these we add one 
reason more, the propriety of the step we have 
taken will be apparent. This is a day of pe- 
culiar care for .Youth. Christians feel that 
their children must be trained up for Christ. 
Patriots and philanthropists are making rapid 
improvements in every branch of education. 
Literature, science, liberty and religion are 
extending in the earth. The human mind is 
becoming emancipated from the bondage of 
ignorance and superstition. Our children are 
born to higher destinies than their fathers ; 
they will’ be actors in a far advanced period of 
the church and the world. Let their minds be 
formed, their-hearts prepared, and their char- 
acters moulded for the scenes and the duties 
of a brighter day. 

The contents of the proposed work will be 
miscellaneous, though articles of a religious 
character will be most numerous. It will not 
take the form of discussion, or argument, and 
controversy will be entirely excluded. It will 
aim to inculcate truth by brief narratives, fa- 
miliar illustrations, short biographies, and 
amusing anecdotes. It will attempt to excite 
attention to good things by entertaining matter ; 
and yet every thing frivolous or injurious will 
be avoided. Its several departments will com- 
prize religion, morals, manners, habits, filial 





duties, books, amusements, schools, and what- 
ever may be thought truly useful, either in this 
It wal, of course, ‘be 


.  |ife or the life to come. 








the various means which aren operation for 
forming the characters of ihe rising genera- 
tion on the standard of the Bible. 

This publication, so far as we know, is of a 
new kind. There are Suect and Sabbath 
School Magazines, very useful for youth, as 
well as others; but confined to their appropri- 
ate spheres. There are Literary Magazines 
for youth, which exclude religious topics; and 
others for mere amusement, whose influence is 
unfavorable to religion and morals. There 
are publications, devoted to the subject of edu- 
cation ; but intended more for the parent and 
teacher, than for the child and pupil. Any 
or all of these occupy only in part the ground 
which we propose to take. A small weekly 
journal, which should entertain their children 
and insensibly instruct them; which should 
occupy leisure hours, and turn them to good 
account; which should sanction and aid paren- 
tal counsel and pulpit admonition; which 
should, in an easy and familiar manner, warn 
against the ways of transgression, error and 
ruin, and allure to those of virtue and-piety ; a 
journal of this description. has long been de- 
sired by anxious Christian parents—or at least 
Hey Mave Wide” wante-« high shine intended 
to supply. The little they have heid in this 
way, in the Recorder and other priblications, 
has excited their wishes for more ; and those 
to whom our present plan‘has ‘been named, 
have hailed it with much satisfaction. 

If the publication proceeds, we shall hope to 
receive aid from such friends as can write feel- 
ingly for children and youth, and bring their 
language to their capacities. For ourselves, as 
editors, we can only say that we are fathers, 
and we hope Christian fathers, who know prac- 
tically the anxieties of parents; that we have 
access to many sources of supply for such a 
paper; and that we trust our manner of con- 
ducting the Recorder has been such, as to in- 
spire a good degree of confidence in the minds 
of our readers, that what few talents we may 
have will be faithfully applied to the direction 
of the Youth’s Companion. 

We do not intend that our new engage- 
ments shall interfere with our present editorial 
duties, or diminish our attention to the’ Re- 
corder. If the new paper is encouraged, we 
shall procure whctever assistance may be ne- 
cessary, that both may receive full attention. 
The Children’s and Youth’s Departments will 
be continued in the Recorder; and no article 
will ever appear in both papers, unless, very 
rarely, it be one of peculiar importance, or oc- 


casionally a paragraph of very interesting intel-- 


ligence. The new paper will contaig no ad- 
vertisgments, “and.no secular news. 


° 


parents. If it shall prove an acceptable associ- 
ate at their firesides, or in their social circles, 
we shall be happy to send it forth on weekly 
visits, and trust that none will have occasion to 
regret its appearance among them. 





CONDITIONS. 


I. The Youth’s Companion will be published weekly, at 
the office of the Boston Recorder, in the folio form, on a 
sheet of the same size as this specimen. 


Il. The terms will be, Pe 00 a volum Mm, Farell at the 
end of the year: or $1,50 in advance. p San who pay 
in-advance for 8 copies, 31, 25. 


MIT. No subscription taken for less thafi a year. Sub- 
— considered permanent, unless they are expressly 
imit 


IV. The next number will be published on the first 
week in June next, provided sufficient patronage is obtained. 


V. If persons at a distance send their names by the last 
Wednesday in May, and their payments any time in June, 
they will be entitled to the paper at the advance price. 


These terms cannot be considered high, in 
comparison with the Recorder .and other pa- 
pers, if it be remembered that we may not at 
first expect so large a list of subscribers, and 
that no profit will be derived from advertise- 
ments. If an extensive subscription should be 
obtained, the price will be reduced. 

WILLIS & RAND. 
LE AE IN RT EET ST OEE SITE ETE 
REVIEW. 
Nina, an Icelandic Tale. “By y a “0 
Author of “ Always Happy,” §&c. & 
Boston, Munroe & Francis. 
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““The following story,” says the Preface, 
“was written as one of an intended series of 
Tales, illustrative of the customs, produc- 
tions, &c. &c. of different countries. Thus 
in the guise of fiction, to make children fa- 
miliar with facts.” In other words, this little 
book, which contains only a hundred short 
pages, presents to our young friends a good 
deal of information concerning the distant and 
unfrequented country of Iceland, and yet con- 
nects it with an entertaining story. It tells 
of the short summers, the long, drear winters, 
the deep snows, and severe storms of that 
northern latitude. It speaks of the Aurora 
Borealis, or Northern Light, which we some- 
times see in this country, but which is very 
different in Iceland. It describes the volcano 
which rises from Mount Hecla, and a great 
earthquake which took place before one of its 
violent eruptions. The island is more than 
half as large as all New England, but does not 
contain so many inhabitants as the city of 
Boston. Here we read of the customs, man- 
ners, possessions, and supplies, or rather pov- 
erty and wants of tire inhabitants, Our’ chil- 
dre, pad youth would nof Kelieye they could 
exist, if they wete fed on such | food, and were 
lodged in such cabins; : “and: Were “exposed to 





such - tempestuous: weather. But even’ there 
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may be found, as this book informs us, health, 
contentment, social enjoyment, intelligence, 
virtue and religion. 

Nina is the daughter of Ingolfr, governor of 
the island under the king of Denmark. Harold 
and Mirbel, are her, brother and sister. In 
their youth they are left orphans. After a 
variety of changes, Harold becomes a preacher, 
and the pastor of a little flock in the interior, 
near Mount Hecla. "The pious Nina accom- 
panies her brother, to superintend his house- 
hold affairs, which are on the very humblest 
scale that ever enters the thoughts of an 
American farmer. Yet even here she exhibits 
a pattern, which American ladies might often 
emulate with advantage. When her brother 
marries, she remains with him useful and 
happy, till the size of his family obliges her 
to remove to another cottage. Mirbel is 
proud and aspiring. She disdains the seclu- 
sion and poverty of the country, and remains 
at the capital to enjoy its amusements, to be 
admired, and to make conquests. In process 
of time her money is wasted, her friends have 
disappeared, and she finds herself alone and 
wretched even in the capjtal. She sets,out on 
foot to find her brother’s house, which he had 
repeatedly offered as her asylum, but which 
she had spurned with contempt. She arrives 
within a few miles, and is found by a villager 
in a speechless and dying state. He carries 
her to his cottage, and flies to the well known 
benevolence of Nina, for those cordiais and 
other necessaries which his dwelling ‘could not 
furnish, At night, and in a dreadful storm, 
Nina insists on going with him to relieve the 

In the 





mt dvie 
beluved sister, and 
succeeds in restoring her to life. She nurses 
and watches by her side, through incredible 
hardships—through an earthquake which crum- 
bles the cottage about her—through days of 
solitude in which they are cut off from the 
village by rivers of lava—having seen the cot- 
tager and his wife overwhelmed and lost in 
their flight. At length the lava cools, and 
Harold comes to their relief, when- their last 
morsel of food is gone, and their last hope of 
safety has well nigh perished. 

Through all these sufferings, the piety of 
Nina shines resplendently; and the spirit of 
Mirbel, untamed by sorrow, shows the deep 
and lasting effect of indulging vanity and 
pride. We cannot refrain from quoting a few 
sentences, where is related the resolution of 
Nina, when the villager urged her not to risk 
her life out of pity to the stranger. ‘‘ In a few 
inoments her smal] basket was replenished 
with medicines and some cordial wine, and her 
fur-lined cloak was thrown around her. ‘ The 
night is cold and dark,’ said the man. ‘ The 
stranger is faint and dying,’ replied Nina, put- 
ting on her fur cap. ‘The rain is pouring in 
torrents, and will surely drench you if you go,’ 
urged the .rustic. ‘My heart is aching with 
synipatty,and-will ‘accuse mé if I: stay qn?’ 
swered Nina, with & smile. ‘Fhe -pedsant. saw’ 
she was -resplved: upon. the. excursion ; . and 
havine exhausted: his: pretentive akguntents, in 


abpiwer 


woluanm she aiscovers her 
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From the Sabbath Scholar’s Magazine. 
DEATH BED SCENE OFA CHILD SIX 
YEARS OLD. 

The subject of the following memoir was a 
child only six years of age, whose mind, by the 
diligent culture of a fond parent, was uncom- 
monly matured. His sickness was of a linger- 
ing nature, a wasting consumption ; but, while 
suflering under it, he exhibited a patience and 
equanimity of temper very uncommon in chil- 
dren of iis age. During his sickness he dis- 
covered no particular anxiety, until the day of 
his death, on Sabbath evening, when I was 
called to his bedside to see him expire. I there 
beheld an anxidt<inquirer -after the way of 
salvation. His language to every one was, 
“Shall I be happy after death? tell me, my 
father, is itso?” ‘The reply of the father was, 
‘IT hope so, my son.” ‘ You say you hope so, 
but that is not saying it will be so. I am not 
satisfied with that; give me your reason for 
that hope.” “Well, my son, you have been a 
good, obedient child; you loved to. go to 
church, you loved to read your Bible.” The 
reply was, “‘ Oh! you little read, my heart, or 
you would not say so. I did not love any of 
these things. I was afraid of you, or I should 
never have done them.” ‘This, instead of com- 
forting him, made him more wretched than 
ever ; and he observed to me again, after his 
father left the room, that he knew nothing of 
his wicked heart, or he would never have told 
him that story. I then asked him what made 
him so uneasy respecting himself. He said, 
“ He thought he had sinned against God in 
every action of his life.” In this state he re- 
mained until his father returned from church, 





when he desired him to pray with him. “ But 
first let me pray ;7 "4 be repented the Lords 
prayer it? 4 most fing mas : 
Juthiouw Cuties | ‘ i 

hum, “ witat shall ' hat So may 
happy after I am aead.’’ Soon after this his 
father was obliged to leave him and attend to 
afternoon service. He was then throwing him- 
self from side: to side, in the agonies of dissolv- 
ing nature, without appearing to feel that he 
had any bodily distress about him. “He says to 
me, “‘ Lie down on the bed by me, and hold 
me still; L cannot lie still one moment myself; 
I have something to ask you, and you must 
answer me.” I complied with his request. He 
then said, “‘ You must teil me what you be- 
lieve. Shall I be happy when I have done 
breathing ? You must not tell me as my father 
did, that you hope so. I want to know whether 
it will be so. Without replying to his request, 
“I asked, ‘“‘ What part of the Bible have you 
read? Did you ever read the interesting story 
of the child that was born in Bethlehem, in a 
manger, and was crucified on Mount Calvary ?” 
To this he listened with anxious attention ; and 
replied, *‘ that he had no knowledge of it, that 
his father had never taught him to read the 
New Testament.” ‘ Well,” said I, ‘ John, 
this is the Saviour of mankind. He came into 
the world an infant, grew up like a man, and 
died an ignominious death to save just such 
sinners as you and I.” An evident difficulty 
seemed to occupy his mind. ‘ How shall I, 
who have never heard of this Saviour before, 
and have but one moment to live, obtain him ?”’ 
I told him, “ Faith was the only way.” He 
then wanted: to: know what faith was. I ex- 
‘plained it. He looked at'me with’a counte- 
:hance beaming heavenly benignity, and a man- 
fner of expression not to be described—‘ Oh! 
I am sure I am willing to believe!” From that 





respectful silence presented his arm.” 


moment light appeared to hreak in ae his 
soul—anxiety was removed, and he seeMed to 


mated 


look upon death with joy. He was much de- 

lighted to hear me tell him of the Saviour 

taking the children in his arms, blessing them, 

and saying that of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven; and that all who entered Heaven 

must be as a little child. He then asked, 

“Why has not my father told me all these 

things? he is a minister. How can all this 

be? and why did not you tell me before ? What 

if I had died, and you not told me at all? What 

would have become of me!” In a short time 

after this, he observed ‘‘ I see by the watch it 

is time to take my medicine, although I know 
it will do me no good, the physician told me to 
take it, and I will therefore obey him.” He 
then asked, “ Do you think I shall live longer 
than the going down of the sun?” I told him 
that I believed before that time he would: know 
the reality of all I had told him: and trusted 
he would be a glorified spirit in heaven. He 
replied with confidence, “1 believe that Christ 
is my Saviour.” Much was it wished that he 
might have had his faculties until his. father 
returned, that he might have testified to him 
respecting the Saviour; but God saw fit to 
order it otherwise ; before he returned, the 
dear child was speechless, though not sense- 
less ; for as the spirit took its flight, he looked 
around on us all, and died with a heavenly 
smile imprinted on his countenance, just after 
his father returned from church. 


“* Sweet babe! no more, but seraph now ; 
Before the throne behold him bow, 
His soul enlarged to angel size, 
Joins in the triumph of the skies.” 


I have written the above as nearly in the 
original words as my recollection would permit. 
E. H. 


kr 

A CHILD’S PRAYER FOR HIS MINISTER. 

A minister preaching from Psalm vi. 9. 
“The Lord hath heard my supplication ; the 
Sek wi? x .., tye 

) ‘ to 

pps playou ave wuem; and particularly ad- 
dressed himself to children, saying, ‘‘ My dear 
children, the youngest of you may aid in 
bringing down a blessing on your minister and 
his labors, and it would greatly comfort his 
heart to know, that before you come hither, 
your little hands were lifted up to heaven on 
his behalf.” 

The following Lord’s day morning, a little 
boy of about six years old, who had been 
present, when kneeling down beside his moth- 
er, said to her, ‘ Mother, I want you to teach 
me another prayer.’—‘ What do you wish to 
pray for?’ asked his parent. ‘For Mr. —, 
you know mother he desired that all the chil- 
dren would pray for him.’ ‘ Well, my dear, 
what blessings do you think he needs, and that 
he would wish you to implore for him?’ The 
child thought a moment, and then proceeded to 
ask, ‘Should I say Mr. —, in my prayer” 
His mother replied, ‘It is not usnal to name 
particular persons in our ‘prayers. We ad- 
dress him who knows them all,—we speak of 
our ministers as the servants of God to us for 
good.’ The child then repeated his usual 
prayer, adding with great solemnity, “Lord 
bless thy dear servant our minister, please to 
give him strength, and help him to speak what 
is right, and let me mind what he says; and 
let the poor heathens hear about Jesus Christ, 
and let us all meet in heaven, for Christ’s 
sake. Amen.” 


—-e— 
FORCE OF CONSCIENCE. 
An elderly man called on the Librarian of 
one of the societies in Yale College a few 





weeks ago, and after some casual conversation, 
| stated, that between fifty and sixty years since, 
|a person had wrongfully kept: two small vol- 
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umes belonging to the Library of the Society, 
and that he had now called in behalf of that 
person to make restitution for the injury; ac- 
cordingly he paid five dollars, being as he sup- 

sad, about the value of the books with interest. 

The following case within the knowledge of 
the writer of this, happened nearly thirty years 
since. A young man called on a Bookseller in 
this city, and informed him that- about three 
years before, he had surreptitiously taken from 
his store a book ; he now came to acknowledge 
his crime and make compensation for the book. 
He accordingly paid the value of it. This per- 
son is now a respectable clergyman in one of 
the New England States; for obvious reasons 
his name has never been mentioned in connex- 
ion with this subject.—j Con. Journal. 











MORALS. © * 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 

Mr. Editor,—The Rev. John Heckewelder, 
of Bethlehem, published a history of the man- 
ners and customs of the indians of Pennsylva- 
nia, from which the following anecdote has 





’ been extracted, which I think cannot but grati- 


fy your readers. 

“Seating myself once upon a log, by the 
side of an Indian, who was resting himself 
there, being at that time actively employed in 
fencing in his corn field, I observed to him, that 
he must be very fond of working, as I never 
saw him idling away his time, as is so common 
with the Indians. The answer he returned made 
avery great impression on my mind. I have 
remembered it ever since, and I shall try to re- 
late it as nearly in his own words as possible. 

“*My friend,’ said he, ‘the fishes in the 
water,and the birds in the air, and on the 
farth, have taught me to work :— by their ex- 
amples, | have been convinced of the necessity 
of labor and industry. When i was a young 
wit? T Igitered about a good deal, doing 
notliing, just like the other Indians, who say, 
that working is only fer whites and negroes, 
and the Indians have been ordained for other 
purposes, to hunt the deer, and catch the 
beaver, otter, racoon, and such other animals. 
But it one day so happened, that while hunting, 
lcame to the bank of the Susquehannah, and 
having sat myself down near the water’s edge 
to rest a little, and casting my eye on the 
water, | was forcibly struck, when I observed 
with what industry the Meechgalingus (sun- 
fish) heaped small stones together, to make 
secure places for their spawn; and all this la- 
bour they did with their mouth and body, 
without hands ! 

“* Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted 
my pipe, sat awhile smoking and looking on, 
when presently a little bird not far from me, 
raised a song, which enticed me to look that 
Way, while I was trying to distinguish where 
the songster was, and catch it with my eyes, its 
mate, with as much grass as it could hold in its 
bill, passed close by me, and flew into a bush, 
where I perceived them together, busily em- 
ployed in building their nests, and singing as 
their work went on. I entirely forgot that I 
was hunting, in order to contemplate the ob- 
jects I had before me. I saw the birds in the 
alr, and the fishes in the water, working dili- 
gently and cheerfully, and all this without 
hands. I thought it was strange, and I be- 
came lost in wonder. I looked at myself, and 
“aw two long arms, provided with hands and 

ngers, and with joints that might-be opened 
and shut at pleasure. I could, when I pleased, 
take up any thing with these hands, hold it fast, 
or let it loose, and carry it along with me.—- 
When I walked, I observed, moreover, that I 

ad a strong body, capable of bearing fatigue, 
and supported by two stout legs, with which I 











could climb to the topof the highest‘mountains, 
and descend at pleasure into'the valleys. 

“* And is it possible, (said J) that a being 
so wonderfully formed as I am, was created to 
live in idleness; while the birds, which have 
no hands, and nothing but their little bills to 
help them, work with cheerfulness, and with- 
out being told to do so? Has then the great 
Creator of man, and of all living creatures, 
given me all these limbs for no purpose? It 
cannot be: I will try to go to work. I did so, 
and went away from the village to a spot of 
good land; where I built a cabin, enclosed 
ground, sowed corn, and raised cattle. Ever 
since that time I have enjoyed a good appetite, 
and sound sleep: while the others spend their 
nights in dancing, and are suffering with 
hunger, I live in plenty ; I keep horses, cows, 
hogs, and fowls. I am happy. See, my 
friend ; the birds and fishes have brought me 
to reflection, and taught me to work !’ ” 


« Thus man his sov’reign duty learns, in this 
Material picture of reflection.” [Adv. & Journal. 


F— 
FILIAL DUTIES. ’ 

Nothing which takes place in human life, 
creates a higher, more genuine, or more un- 
mingled pleasure in the minds of parents, than 
the pious and dutiful conduct of their children. 
It is indeed impossible, that a child should 
form adequate conceptions of the delight, which 
such conduct awakens in the parental heart. 
Experience only can completely teach the na- 
ture of thisemotion. Still children cannot but 
know, that their parents in this manner find ex- 
quisite enjoyment ; nor can they be ignorant 
that to produce it is one of their own chief bles- 
sings, as well asone of their indispensable duties. 
Filial piety is a continual feast; an ample reward 
for every parental care, toil, watching, anxiety 
and prayer. It sweetens all the bitterness of hu- 
men life ; and adds an exquisite relish to every 
comfort. The burdens of life jt makes light and 
easy ; and is the most supporting stay, on this 
side heaven, to the weary steps of declining age. 

An undutiful child, on the other hand, is a 
broken reed on which if a man lean, it shall 
thrust through his hand and pierce him. A 
foolish son is a heaviness alike to his father, 
and his mother; a spot on their character ; a 
trial of their patience; a blast upon their 
hopes ; a nuisance to their family ; and a thorn 
in their hearts. — Dwight. 
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From the Episcopal Watchman. 

HINTS ON EDUCATION. 

What is the great object sought in the intel- 
lectual education of children? It is not so 
much the acquisition of knowledge, as to teach 
them to think. Most chil2ren commit to 
memory with ease ; but thougit is usually out 
of the question—they do not comprehend a 
syllable of the matter. Examining the other 
day an. intelligent Sunday scholar, twelve or 
thirteen years of age, on the Church catechism, 
I asked him what good a person received from 
partaking of the sacrament? Not being ac- 
customed to hear the question stated in this 
way, he could recollect no answer to it. I 
then repeated the question out of the book, 
“What are the benefits whereof we are par- 
takers thereby?’ This question, he probably 
did not understand ; but it was associated in 
his memory with the answer; and he began 
immediately. ‘ ‘The strengthening and refresh- 
ing of our souls,” &c. I have been constantly 
in the habit of varying and simplifying the 
language of the questions, so as to bring them 
within the comprehension of the pupils; and 
the trial has convinced me, if-conviction had 





been wanting before, that in learning to repeat 


Christian religion, 


‘occasion, the solemnit 





the catechism in the usual way, they for the 


most part learn nothing but words. 

The same may be said with regard to other 
branches of education. To learn to repeat a 
great deal memoriter, is considered the princi- 
pal thing. Geography, History, Natural and 
Moral Philosophy, are all treated in the same 
way. If the pupil gets it all by heart, the 
object of education is attained ; and the quick- 
est memory bears away the palm of knowledge. 
But is the intellect at all expanded-or developed 
by this process? Is this “‘ teaching the young 
idea how to shoot?’ So far from it, that the 
child, generally: speaking, has no ideas what- 
ever. His memory is stored, or rather bur- 
thened, with words ; but unless his intellectual 
faculties are exercised, by his being required 
to put the meaning in different language, his 
knowledge is a knowledge of words, and 
nothing more. ; 

These hints may not be without use to the 
instructers of Sunday Schools. When the 
pupils of a class shall have recited a Collect, 
a portion of the Catechism, or a number of 
verses from the Scriptures, let them be tried 
with questions calculated to make them think. 
Let them be required-to give the meaning in 
their own language ; and when they are at a 
loss, let them be helped by explanations, and 
such familiar illustrations as the minds of 
children can readily comprehend. A few ex- 
ercises conducted in this way, will put a child 
in possession of more real Christian knowledge, 
than committing whole -chapters to memory ; 
besides giving: him the all important habit of 
reasoning, and reflecting upon what he reads. 


Le 
From the Utica Juvenile Magazine. 
A GOOD USE OF A SHILLING, 

Mr. Epiror,—The following fact exhibits to my view, in 
a striking light, the benefits of giving to children an-early im- 
pression of the duty of benevolence. 

A little hoy of my aequaintance, about rine yoare of age, 
has a shilling given to tim by his father every month, for 
spending money. Care is taken to instil into his mind pt 
ciples of generous conduct,—the divine sentiments of the 
He is taught that his property, whether 
little or much, belongs to God,—that to God he must render 
an account. Having received such counsel, he is left to his 
own discretion in disposing of his money. 

A few weeks since, happenivg to be in company with the 
little fellow, I inquired of him as to the use he anade of his 
shilling ; when he informed me ‘as follows :—“Sixpence a 
month I give to a juvenile benevolent society; one cent a 
month to employ Sabbath Schoo) missionaries; and three 
cents a month for a juvenile magazine: this leaves me two 
cents a month, which I intend to lay by till next year, to pay 
for the second volume of the magazine in advance, and so get 
it for two cents a month.” 

Where, I would ask, among either children or experienced 
financiers, was ever a better economy made of a shilling ? 
Children, you who have spending money given to you, “ go 
and do likewise.” ‘“ dt is more ‘essed to give than to receive.” 

ROBERT. 
—son— 
LOTTERIES,.— An Extract. 

There lived in our neighborhood, a young shoemaker, at the 
time of which I write, who was industrious, sober, and 
honest; he commenced his work always with the rising sun, 
and saving the time consumed at his meals, he wrought with- 
out intermission, until the whole village was hushed asleep. 
He always appeared contended and Sappy at church he 
behaved with the greatest propriety ; he joined in the exer- 
cises there with the greatest devotion, ond always gave his 
whole attention to the solemnities of the place. But, alas! 
a little piece of ill fortune, or good fortune. if you pilease, 
soon destroyed every vestige of his steady habits, and redu- 
ced him to the grade of a sot. It a that a pediar 
who was in the neighborhood, among other articles of mer- 
chandise, had some lottery tickets ; and in an evil hourtalled 
upon the hitherto industrious mechanic, and with some diffi- 
culty, persuaded him to be an adventurer. We purchased a 
ticket, and in a few days received the news of having drawn 
a prize of some thousands. Upon so joyful an occasion, a 
merry making was determined upon, and the singular scene, 
of the industrious shoemaker, regaling himself in an ale- 
house, amidst riotous companions, was ted to the inhabi- 
tants of our village. Ali these circumstances were told to 
my grandmother, when with a sigh, these memorable words 
fell her lips—“ He will come to-no good end.” The 





with which she uttered the words, 
and the untime!y end of this favorite of fortune, as some would 
call him, caused them to sink deep into-my heart. In less 
than five years, and before my grandmother was numbered 
with the dead, he died, the Victim of intemperance and 
gambling ; an outeast from society; he was buried by the 
charity of his neighbors, with no.friend to shed a tear Jof sor- 
row over his lifeless remains. 


YOUTH’s COMPANION. 








LS 


POETRY. 





From the New-York Mirror. 
COLLEGE REVERIES. 

Iam an eldest son. My years 

Have been like golden moments nurst ; 
And if I ever wept, my tears 

From gentle fountains gently burst. 
My mother’s kiss came with my prayer ; 

My father’s blessing with my sleep ; 
My sister’s words like. music were, 

And how could I have learnt to weep? 
I did not—and have worn a brow 
Of sunshine, even until now. 


Love comes to such like nature’s law, 
As waters swelling to a gush ; 
And thus, if light or life I saw, 
My feelings to their source would rush. 
A sunny leaf, a flitting shade, 
A tint of autumn, moonlight, aught, 
By what this glorious world is made 
So beautiful, my spirit caught— 
And thrilling pleasure, and strange power 
To love and to be blest rush’d by, 
And I have liv’d an angel’s hour, 
While sadder spirits long’d to die. 
You well might deem that I should look 
On coming days, as looks the sun 
On leaf and tree, and find the book 
Of nature seem a brilliant one. 
Like him I look’d upon the side 
The light in my own eye made bright; 
And even found the shadows glide 
Like guilty spirits from my sight. 
What marvel then that I should build 
The dreams this loitering tale would tell, 
Of light, and that my thought should gild 
The airy elements too well ?1— 
But it is so—and I will leave 
The moral to the sad and dull, 
For I can never stop to grieve 
While I can find the beautiful. 


I have liv’d twenty years, and feel 
The longings which come even then, 
‘To wry wish mind, or heart, or steel 
Collision with my fellow men. 
1 burn to bound from beauty’s thrall, 
Where others deem me idly chain’d, 
And strike my blow for aught, or all 
That o’er the universe hath reign’d. 
They call me boy—I feel the man— 
And yet will prove how deeply set 
Is that one element, “TI can,” 
Among the things we ne’er forget. 
’Tis time I know that I was flinging 
My rosy fetters to the wind, 
And, like the desert courser, springing 
Upon the proud career of mind. 
But it is near—and with that hour 
I look to see my follies fige ; 
And sterner thoughts come on, with power 
To nerve my wakening energy. 
’Tis no fair dream—I look for trial, 
Which every quivering sinew wrings, 
For pourings from that bitter vial, 
Which drinks to death life’s swelling springs. 
But far beyond my fancy resteth 
On deep sublimed, and glorious worth, 
Qn strength which, like the eagle’s, breasteth, 
The highest atmosphere of earth, 
I look to rest—when fire hath tried, 
And much affliction purified. 


My colouring is not aye so deep— 
Anticipations sometimes come 
Like fancies in a gentle sleep, 
And pencil sketches of a home; 
And in its delicate lines I trace 
The tenderness of deep dark eyes, 
Whose molten light might be the place 
For thought’s unsullied paradise. 
& feel the touch of ivory fingers 
Upon my forehead’s swollen vein, 
And meet a look, whose softness lingers, 
As if it would drink up my pain. 
I hear a tone, whose silvery gush 
Thrills every fibre, sweetly spoken, 
Aad feel the rich tumultuous gush 





Of fountains which had else been broken. 
Beside a low bent head I kneel, 
Whose raven tresses stir with prayer, 
And hear my name, and deeply feel 
How holy is the altar there. 
And then I gaze on dewy lashes, 
And part the hair on a sweet brow, 
And watch for love’s impassion’d flashes 
In eyes too serious till now. 
I lay upon the wasting bed 
Of sickness, and I watch a cheek 
Whose colour at my plaint has fled, 
And count the deep blue veins that streak, 
Its lily whiteness; and I listen 
To tones that speak inquiringly, 
And feel, that as the tear-drops glisten, 
And fall upon me, I could die ; 
For I should sink into my rest, 
So utterly, supremely blest. 
<2 +o 


Roy. 


From the American Tract Magazine. 
TO A CHILD WHO “FORGOT TO PRAY.” 
“Forget to pray!” That’s strange indeed. 
Have you no longer any neéd ? 
Are all your sins, through Christ, forgiven ? 
Has grace ensured your peace with heaven ? 


“ Forget to pray!” Have you no soul 
By guilt diseased, to be made whole ; 
No heart that stoops at folly’s shrine, 
No secret evil to repine 7 


“ Forget to pray !” -Yes, when the night 
Refuses to give way to light, 

You may forget there is a God, 

Who sees you from his high abode. 


“ Forget to pray!” Not till you fear 

Your Saviour will not deign to hear ; 

He loves to hear the sinner’s moan ; ’ 
Then hasten to his gracious throne. 


Hasten—and, with a contrite heart, 
Entreat that he will ne’er depart : 
Your late forgetfulness deplore, 
And pray that you forget no more. 


Jesus will not forget to hear ; 
His pard’ning grace is ever year ; 
Repenting souls are his delight ; 

~ He sees their tears, and loves the sight. 


Oh, think of heaven! that glorious place, 
Reserved for all God’s chosen race ; 
Embrace the promise while ’tis day, 
And never more “ forget to pray.” 
—<3D +o 
TO AN INFANT. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
Thou wak’st from happy sleep to play 
With bounding heart my boy ! 
Before thee lies a long bright day 
Of summer and of joy. 


Thou hast no heavy thought or dream 
To cloud thy fearless eye ;— 

Long be it thus ; life’s early stream 
Should still reflect the sky. 


Yet ere the cares of earth lie dim 
On thy young spirit’s wings— 
Now in the morn forget not Him 
From whom each pure thought springs, 


So in thy onward vale of tears, 
Where’er thy path may be, 
When strength hath bowed to evil years— 
He will remember thee. 
<S +o 
ONE WARNING MORE! 


One fervent, faithful warning more, 
To him who heeded none before. 


The fly around the candle wheels, 
Enjoys the sport, and gaily sings, 
Till nearer, nearer drawn, he feels 
The flame like lightning singe his wings ; 
Then weltering in the pool beneath he lies, - 
And, limb by limb scorch’d miserably, dies, 


From bough to bough the wild bird hops, 
Where late he caroll’d blithe and free ; 

Now downward, downward, lo! he drops, 
Faint, fluttering, helpless, from the tree ; 





f 


While stretch’d below, with eye of deadly ray, 
The eager rattle-snake expects his prey. 


Thou, child of pleasure, art the fly, 
Caught with a taper’s dazzling glare ; 
Thou art the bird, that meets an eye, 
Alluring to the serpent’s snare ; 
Oh ! stay ;—is reason fled 1—is conscience dumb ¢ 
Be wise, be warn’d, escape the wrath to come. 


Not swifter o’er the level course 
The racer glances to the goal, 
Than thou, with blind and headlong force, 
Art running on—to lose thy soul ‘ 
Then, though thou win the world, how dear the cost ! 
Can the whole world avail a spirit lost ? 


Death, on his pale horse, following fast ; 
_ Gains on thy speed, with hell behind ; 
Fool, all thy yesterdays are past, 
To-morrow thou wilt never find ; 


» To-day is hastening to eternity ; 


“ This night thy soul may be required of thee.” 








VARIETY. 





GODLY PARENTS. 

What a’ blessing it is for a child to have ly parents, 
The parents of many children are wicked, pF gerd h. pains 
to teach their children to read and spell; neither do they en- 
deavor to inspire them with the fear and love of God. ay, 
ome __ are so wicked, as to teach their children to 
lie and swear, and steal : but we will not talk of such people. 

If you, my dear little readers, are so happy as to have kind 
and holy parents, you have reason indeed to be thankful; 
be dutiful to these dear parents, and shew your regard for 
them by listening to their instructions. If you read your 
Bible with attention, you will find that nothing is more offen- 
sive in the eyes of God than disobedience to parents : duty 
and honour are even due to wicked parents; and we are 
bound to obey them in all matters wherein they do not re- 
quire us to break any of the commandments of the Lord. 
I will now repeat to you some of those portions of the 
Bible which enforce this duty. 
“A wise son heareth his father’s instruction : he maketh 
a glad father; but a foolish son is the heaviness of his 
mother.” Prov. xiii.1: x, 1. 
“ ‘The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth to obey 
his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pluck it out, and 
the young eagles shall eat it.” Prov. xxx, 7. 
“And these words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto 
thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest hy the way, and whites 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” Deut. 6,7. ° 





Two little girls, about six years of age, belonging to the 
Sabbath School in the village of Peekskill, were together, 
when one of them being ordered by her mother to do some- 
thing in the house, she refused. The other, observing with 
surprise her disobedience, exclaimed, “Why Anne! My 
Bible tells me, ‘ My son, hear the counsel of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.” 





AN AGED MINISTER’S EVENING HYMN. 

A venerable Clergyman, and Doctor of Divinity, in New- 
Hampshire, at the age of seventy years, lodged at the house 
of a pious friend, wheré he perceived the mother teaching 
some short prayers and hymns to her children. “ Madam, 
said he, “ your instructions may be far more important to 
your children, than you are now aware; my mother taught 
me a little Hymn, when a child, and it is of use to me to this 
day. Inever close my eyes to rest, without first saying, 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
“T pray the Lord my soul to keep ; 
“ If I should die before I wake, 
“I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 





A WIFE. : 

When a man of sense comes to marty, it is a companion 
whom he wants, and not an artist. It is not. merely @ 
creature who can paint, and play, and sing, and dance; It's 
a being who can comfort and counsel ae one who cal 
reason and reflect, and feel and judge, and discourse and 
discriminate ; one who can assist him in his affairs, lighten 
his sorrows, purify his joys, strengthen his principles, P 
ucate his children. ch is the woman who is fit for 4 
mother, and the mistress of a family. A woman of the 
former description may occasionally figure in a drawing 
room, and excite the admiration of the company ; but is en- 
tirely unfit for a helpmate to man, and to “ train up a child 
in the way he should go.”—Port Folio. 





Court the company of the learned, and the conversation of 
the aged : their discourse is ofien more useful than any 
~~ can read. 





It is always a sign of poverty of mind, where men are ever 
aiming to appear great; for they who are really great never 
seem to know it. 





Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind, and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 








Malevolence to the Clergy is seldom at a great distance 
from irreverence to religion. 








